CHAPTER    TEN
ITALIAN   TOURIST
THE JOURNEY from Taranto to Naples was mainly through a convalescent countryside where women slaved incessantly in smiling fields. We saw that the war had been fought with bridges—the one-way steel Baileys or the larger, two-way American structures of wood. The swiftly built Baileys did more to win the Italian campaign than any other single invention, and blown bridges offered only a slight obstacle to our advance. Only when we reached Foggia, where the airfields had been an allied target, did we see signs of the misery which Mussolini and his war had brought. It was a town of rubble, crumbling shells of buildings, and jagged walls. Bulldozers shoved the masonry about, stirring up clouds of gritty dust. Ragged kiddies in the ruins gave us the victory sign, which, in that setting, roused no elation.
The Americans, with practical candour, had huge notices up : "V. D. in this town. Give your wife or your girl friend a break." Then a little farther on was another notice: "PRO Station for Allied troops." (PRO standing for prophylactic. These stations, established all over Italy, were for the benefit of allied soldiers, who, despite all warnings, were intent on taking risks with local professionals.)
Bombs and beggars, venereal disease and underfed children, ruin and decay. Foggia in April, 1944, was a fine commentary on the rottenness of modern civilisation. It was also a commentary on the inaccuracy of average descriptions. Times without number I had been told that this town or that was "flat, completely razed to the ground." Foggia had been so described to me, but it had many jagged walls still standing and many blackened hulks of burnt-out buildings. Cassino was said to have been ground into the dust by
158ll-pox than vaccination is to have the crown and two stars of a colonel on your shoulders.eudalism. First impressions are often superficial and misleading. I record these— subsequently overlaid by the lovely visions of Rome, Siena and Florence—as a glimpse of Italian rural poverty.
